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| The Economic Outlook for 1960 


by Gerhard Colm NPA Chief Economist 


The Short Term Outlook 


OST OF THE YEAR-END BUSINESS FORECASTS for 1960 agree that 

production, income, employment, and probably prices will be higher in the 
coming year than they were in 1959. Differences among various forecasters arise 
with respect to the likely pace and durability of the upward movement. 

Current surveys show that business plans further increases in outlays for plant 
and equipment. Also, the expansion in state and local government which has been 
going on for many years is likely to continue. Superimposed on these basic dynamic 
forces will be a number of extraordinary factors, which will provide additional uplift 
in economic activities—at least in the immediate future. Exhausted inventories in 
steel and stecl products need to be replenished. The appeal cf the new cars should 
induce people to buy who had previously delayed contemplated auto purchases because 
they were not sufficiently attracted by the cars which were offered. And, finally, the 
recovery in Japan and the industrial countries of Europe is likely to make for a 
further rise in net exports. 

There are, on the other hand, also some weaknesses in the economic outlook, 
particularly the expected further decline in residential construction as a result of the 
tight credit. Also, farm investments are likely to decline. 

There is hardly any controversy among various business: forecasters about these 
points of strength and weakness in the short-run outlook, nor about the high 
probability that the pluses will tip the scale. It is somewhat more hazardous to put 
a dollar tag on each of the points of strength and weakness. Venturing such an 
attempt the following figures may give an idea of the magnitudes that might be 
involved. 
e Presently intended increase in business outlays for plant and equipment: +$3.5 
billion. 
¢ Replenishing of exhausted stocks of steel and products: +$2.5 billion. 

e Effect of new type cars on consumer buying: +$2.5 billion. 

e Planned increase in state and local government outlays: + $2.0 billion. 

¢ Contemplated increases in outlays of Federal government for goods and services: 
less than +$0.5 billion. 
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The Soviet Economic 
Challenge 


“The Soviet economic challenge is 
nothing but plain, unvarnished economic 
warfare with no holds barred. The Sovi- 
ets are playing the game for keeps, and 
they have no scruples about what weap- 
ons and techniques they use. We have a 
long hard fight ahead of us. We are 
going to have to struggle on every level 
with all our might and determination. 
Important as have been the military strug- 
gles in Korea and Indochina and the war 
of nerves over Berlin, no less important, 
and probably more decisive, is the less 
dramatically exciting new Soviet Eco- 
nomic War.” 


From an address by Harry A. Bullis, 
“How to Fight Soviet Economic Aggres- 
sion,” delivered at the Fifth National 
Military-Industrial Conference at Chi- 
cago, on April 6, 1959. 
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e Increase in net exports due to improved conditions in 
foreign industrial markets: + $1.5 billion. 

In contrast with these increases which add up to $12.5 
billion are some expected reductions which may amount to 
more than $2.0 billion. They include: 

e A decline in farm investments: —$0.5 million. 
e A decline in residential construction: —$1.5 billion. 
e Other restraining effects of the high interest rates: —? 

These estimates give us, as a first step in the process 
of forecasting, an estimated net increase of $10 billion. 
These are changes which are called ‘‘autonomous’’ because 
they are regarded as causing changes in next year's eco- 
nomic conditions and are not the resa/t of such change in 
economic conditions. 

The second step in the estimating process consists in 
allowing for secondary effects of these primary changes. 
An “autonomous” increase in the purchase of automobiles 
makes for an increase, for example, in wages in the auto- 
mobile and related industries which in turn make for 
higher consumer expenditures, rising need for inventory 
holding, and so on. It can be assumed that such an initial, 
“autonomous” increase in economic activities of $10 billion 
will result in a $15 to $20 billion increase in total pro- 
duction (GNP). This computation would bring the 1960 
GNP to slightly below $500 billion expressed in 1959 
prices. 

The $10 billion ‘‘autonomous” increases were estimated 
on the basis of present plans of consumers, business, and 
governments. Most predictions of a real boom for 1960 
are based on the opinion that present buying plans of busi- 
ness and consumers will be revised upwards in response to 
unfolding favorable markets and job opportunities. While 
the direction of such “feedback” effects can be stated with 
considerable probability, the quantity is entirely a matter 
of judgment. This is so because it is not known to what 
extent present plans already are formulated in anticipation 
of a favorable market development. 

It is because of these reasons that an estimate of 
about $500 billion in 1959 prices for 1960 may be re- 
garded as the lower end of a range of probability. Even so, 
it is unlikely that the year as a whole will reach the “full 
employment” level of about $525 billion. Considering the 
expected large net increase in the labor force and assuming 
a continued increase in output per man-hour, the reduction 
in unemployment from the recent 6 percent rate is not 
likely to reach the “full employment’’ rate of 3 to 4 per- 
cent. Nevertheless, particularly as long as the replenishing 
of steel inventories provides an incentive for production 
in excess of current consumption, there will be little con- 
cern about inadequate forces of recovery in 1960. 

There may be more concern about the intermediate eco- 
nomic outlook when the “roller coaster of inventories’”’—to 
use Dexter Keezer's expression—has lost momentum or 
turned downward. The question for the intermediate out- 
look is: Can substantial increases in business investments in 
plant and equipment alone insure a satisfactory rate of 
growth when a tight money policy has a restraining effect 


Autonomous Changes, the Multiplier and 
Feedback Effects in Economic Forecasts 


Changes in business outlays for plant and equipment indi- 
cated by recent surveys, and the effect of offering a new type 
car on consumer buying are regarded as ‘‘autonomous” changes 
which are distinguished from the effect of rising incomes on 
purchases of consumer goods and inventory requirements of 
business. The latter effect is included in the multiplier. This 
distinction needs to be qualified because, to some extent, present 
business and consumer intentions may be influenced by antici- 
pated changes in future economic conditions. On the basis of 
recent econometric studies, a multiplier of between 1.5 and 2.0 
is assumed. This is a somewhat lower multiplier than has 
been used in the past. It has been generally recognized that 
because of the ‘built-in’ stabilizers the multiplier has been 
lowered in the downward movement. By the same token, the 
multiplier effective in the recovery phase is also lower than 
has been previously assumed. However, in accord with con- 
ventional methods possible wage rate increases and their effects 
on output are included among the secondary effects of the 
“autonomous” factors making for an increase in activities other 
than the implied allowance in the price rise. Sumner Slichter 
suggested, in one of his last articles before his death, that wage 
rate increases may as a net result generate additional incomes 
not unlike the effects of an increase in credit-financed govern- 
ment expenditures (see his paper “Economics and Collective 
Bargaining” in the series Economics and the Policy Maker, 
Brookings Lectures 1958-1959). Considering the “Slichter ef- 
fect’ of wage increases as an autonomous factor, we might 
add $3 to $5 billion to the GNP in 1959 prices on account of 
wage rate increases alone, suggesting that the multiplier we 
have assumed is conservative. 

The “feedback” effects (also called “‘accelerators’’) consist 
in the effects of changing economic conditions on the decisions 
of business and consumers. There does not exist any reliable 
method for a quantitative measurement of these “induced” 
effects which are more uncertain than the multiplier effects. 

We also may speak of a “feedback” effect of the government 
when, for example, rising production and incomes produce 
rising revenue which then may lead to a greater willingness to 
increase spending or to reduce tax rates. We speak of a | 
“counter-feedback"’ effect when, for example, the expected drop 
in residential construction should induce the government to 
counter the effects of tight credit by a more liberal policy of 
support for mortgages. 

An economic forecast must take all these factors into con- 
sideration. 


on residential construction and some other activities, and 
when a restrictive budget policy puts a close ceiling even 
on high priority programs? Some observers take it for 
granted that a more rapid increase in outlays for plant 
and equipment would be likely to produce, possibly in 
1961, a situation of over-capacity as it developed in 1957. 
Unless markets expand with rising capacity, economic 
growth may indeed not rise above the low average rate of 
recent years and the promise of the ‘sixties may remain 
unfulfilled. 


The Prospect of Economic Growth 


A high rate of growth is desirable not in order to out- 
strip the Soviets in a senseless GNP race, but in order to 
meet our national and international requirements. These 
can be met if the human and natural resources of the coun- 
try are more fully utilized. It is Soviet theory that the 
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American economy can only move from recession to reces- 
sion and therfore will not grow at a rate of more than 2 
percent a year. The Soviets contrast this rate of growth 
with the rate of growth implied in the seven-year plan 
and reach the conclusion that the Soviet total production 
will surpass U. S. total production within a 10-year period. 
The upper panel of Chart I illustrates a situation in 
which the U. S. rate of growth would continue at the pace 
of the years 1953 to 1958 and the Soviet economy would 
achieve and continue the rate of growth implied in the 
seven-year plan. 

Actually, it is our conviction that a different course of 
events—that depicted in the lower panel—is more likely. 
Here the Soviet rate of growth is revised slightly down- 
ward, particularly because the Soviet aim of agricultural 
expansion appears over-ambitious. More important, the 
U. S. rate of growth is not projected as continuing the 
1953-58 record but at an annual average of 4.2 percent. 
This is the rate of growth which, in our judgment, can 
be accomplished with the expected increase in the labor 
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ASSUMPTIONS UNDER WHICH THE U.S.S.R. COULD REACH U.S. 
GNP LEVEL BY 1970 


($ BILLIONS 
1958 PRICES) 
1000 if U.S. annual rate of growth is 
less than 2% — oa rate recorded 
800- between the full employment year 
1953 and the recessionary year 1958. 
600+ 
4 
- 
400 
of if Soviet rates achieve the 
300- ee? planned figure of 7.2% 
| annually rather than the 
7 more likely one of 6%. 
ae Pp If Soviet rates during 1951-58 
200- of were 10% annually as claimed 
U.S.S.R ad rather than about 6.3% as is 
eee estimated by Western analysts. 
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1951 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 


U.S. AND SOVIET GNP COMPARED 


($ BILLIONS 
1958 PRICES) 
1000- 
8004 - 
4 
of 
600 7 ae? 
awe in 1970, the ratio 
4 Soviet/U 
U.S. 42 % Incense GNP 48% 
onnvally (1959-70) 
(estimated full 
Actual: 3.0 °. increase employment growth) ae” 
onnvally (1951-59) 


Projected: 6.0°° increase annually (1958-70) 
(estimatéd by Western experts) 


6.3 % increase annually (1951-58) 
(estimated by Western experts) 


1951 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 GO Gl 62 63 64 65 66 67 6&8 69 70 


Source: Dato compiled by the 
National Planning Association 


- increases in the standard of living of the people to a mini- 
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GROWTH OF REAL GNP: U.S.S.R, JAPAN, AND WEST GERMANY, 1951-59 
(index numbers 1953-100) 
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Sources: 1959—Roughly estimated on basis of preliminary information from various sources. 
er yeors—U.S.: Survey of Current Business, July, 1959. 
U.S.S.R.: U.S. Dep of State di “Soviet Economic Growth in the 
Struggle for the Underdeveloped World,” March, 1958. 
Germany: Monthly Report of Deutsche Bundesbonk, Februory, 1959. 
Japan: 1958 figure is estimated. All other figures ore derived from the U.N 
Statistical Yearbook, 1958. 


force and the adaptation of defense technology to peacc- 
time use. The 4.2 percent rate of growth docs not repre- 
sent “forced draft’ growth which would require extraor- 
dinary control measures. Only if a real emergency effort 
should be required, would we attain a rate of growth simi- 
lar to that of the Soviet Union. With the rates of growth 
depicted in our lower panel the difference in total output 
between the U. S. and Soviet economy would be diminished 
but the “catching up’ predicted by Khrushchev would not 
take place within the next few decades. 

The Soviet rate of growth in recent years can only in 
part be attributed to the Soviet social system which has kept 


mum. In part, it is characteristic of an economy in recon- 
struction. This is illustrated by Chart II which shows that 
in recent years total production (in real terms) in the 
Soviet Union, West Germany, and Japan grew at cqually 
high rates—in spite of the differences in their social systems. 


Obstacles to Economic Growth 


A projected U. S. rate of growth exceeding 4 percent per 
year will not come about automatically, but will require the 
concerted efforts of business, labor, and the government. 
The near term and, even more, the intermediate outlook, 
lend emphasis to this view. We assume that the requisite 
efforts will be forthcoming. It is our guess (and perhaps 
our wish) that the debates of the coming year in the eco- 
nomic field will focus on measures and attitudes needed to 
overcome obstacles to relatively steady economic growth. It 
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may be useful to list some of these issues without claiming 
anything like completeness and without specifying how 
existing obstacles would be removed. 

© Labor-management problems. There is the problem of 
protecting the public interest not only in situations of labor- 
management conflict but also in those cases in which the 
determination of prices and/or wages would have detri- 
mental effects on conditions of steady economic growth. 

¢ The problem of inflation. Prices may rise in periods 
of excess demand or also during periods of demand defi- 
ciencies due to developments on the cost side of production. 
In the latter case, the price rise cannot effectively be fought 
by the conventional means of fiscal and monetary restraint. 
Such policies may retard growth without achieving price 
stability. 

¢ Balance of payments. The problem of inflation is re- 
lated to the balance of payments deficit. Some export of 
gold and a redistribution of dollar reserves is not neces- 
sarily disturbing. In the longer run, however, the unilateral 
payments plus net capital exports from this country must 
be met by the U. S. net export of goods and services. Ac- 
tually, net exports have been rising somewhat recently as a 
result of the recovery in foreign markets and increased 
efforts of meeting foreign needs for agricultural and indus- 
trial products. The prospect for removing some remaining 
discrimination against dollar imports should support this 
improvement in foreign markets. The basic solution of 
the problem will require that U. S. enterprises improve 
their competitive position by raising productivity, reducing 
costs, and tailoring their products and financial terms to the 
needs of their foreign customers. 

However, these efforts will require time to work them- 
selves out; in the meantime, foreigners must find condi- 
tions attractive in the U. S. to leave funds in dollars, or 
if possible, to add to their dollar holdings. It is a moot 
question to what extent the high interest rate in the U. S. 
is a decisive factor in attracting dollar holdings of foreign 
countries. 
¢ The problem of fluctuations in business investments. 
It is a matter of satisfaction that postwar recessions were 
only of brief duration. Nevertheless, the last recession was 
severe and resulted in substantial cutbacks not only in 
inventories but also in business investment and in plant 
and equipment. This experience has demonstrated that 
long-range investment planning has not yet resulted in the 
hoped for “regularization” of business investment. Some 
competent business observers believe that another phase of 
excess capacity is building up which may again lead to 
cutbacks, possibly in 1961. The question is whether these 
periodic recessions cannot be further mitigated by promot- 
ing a steady expansion of markets and an expansion of 
capacity more nearly in accord with each other. This would 
require especially the appropriate use of fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. Lesser likelihood of severe fluctuations would 
in itself make it easier for business and labor to adopt 
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Sander 
Genis 


An “organization man” for labor, NPA Labor Commit- 
tee Member, Sander Genis, has been an active force in 
the labor union movement since 1912. It was in that year 
he immigrated to the United States from the Ukraine, and 
joined the Journeymen Tailors, AFL. He pursued his edu- 
cation at night school, and graduated from the Mechanic 
Arts High School in St. Paul. He received his undergradu- 
ate degree from the Minnesota College in Minneapolis, 
and a law degree from the Minneapolis Y.M.C.A, Law 
School in 1929. His union organization activities include 
the founding of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers Union in Minnesota, and the organizing of the Textile 
Workers Union of America locals in Minnesota and on the 
Pacific Coast. He was also an organizer on the National 
Office Staff, Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America, 
and organized clothing locals in the Twin Cities. In 1919, 
he became manager of the Minnesota Joint Board 
A.C.W.A., a position which he presently holds. In 1926-30 
he was designated director of Canadian Market and man- 
ager of the Toronto and Montreal Joint Boards. In 1938 
he became manager of the Twin City Joint Board, 
A.C.W.A. and T.W.U.A., and served in such capacity 
until 1945. He also was a national vice president of the 
T.W.A.U. from 1938-46. He was state president of the 
Minnesota CIO from 1942-45, and was also manager of 
the Laundry Workers Joint Board of Greater New York 
from 1947-51. For the past thirteen years, he has been 
International Vice President, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America. Mr. Genis has also been very active in 
Minnesota civic affairs. He has served on the Minnesota 
board of directors for the War Service Fund, the United 
Nations Committee and the Foreign Policy Association. He 
was also a member of the War Labor Board Panel and 
received the “Minute Man’ award in bond drives during 
World War II. He is presently on the board of directors 
of the Citizens League of Greater Minneapolis, United 
Hospital Fund, Educational Television of the University 
of Minnesota, the Family of Children’s Service, and the 
Urban League. 
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Problems and Policies of American Agriculture 


ELECTED PAPERS PRESENTED at a technical con- 
ference held for the purpose of taking stock of exist- 
ing knowledge on problems of agriculture in a growing 
economy and changing society have recently been published 
by the Iowa State University Center for Agriculture Adjust- 
ment. The conference, sponsored by the Center with the 
aid of a W. K. Kellog Foundation grant, was designed to 
catalyze thinking for further research and education on 
complex agricultural problems. Attended by over 200 per- 
sons representing universities, the USDA, and other re- 
search and educational institutions, the conference was or- 
ganized to get at the broad basic problems which face 
agriculture and for meshing its development with that of 
a growing and mature economy. 

NPA Agriculture Committee Member, John D. Black of 
Harvard University, reviewed for the conference the societal 
obligations to agriculture which he explains as the “things 
that our society must do with respect to its agriculture if 
that agriculture is to do what society needs to have it do.” 

In addition to pointing out the discrepancies in farm 
and nonfarm income and expenditures, Dr. Black notes the 
rising influx of the farm youths into the cities. In many 
rural areas, two out of three youths leave to obtain urban 
trades or occupations. It would therefore be to the advan- 
tage of the national urban center to provide educational 
as well as health services to the farm areas not only because 
they will receive the benefits from these later, but because 
in general, the wealth of our larger cities is dependent in 
good measure upon the raw materials and trade from these 
areas. “The taxation to support the provisions of such 
services, obviously needs to be federal and progressively 
proportional to income and wealth,” he adds. 

In viewing the technological factors of the present day, 
Dr. Black points out that “it is not enough to discover 
some new agricultural technology, nor this plus getting 
farmers to use it.” The farmer must also be shown how 
this new technology can be fitted into the agriculture of his 
day and area in such a way as to improve it economics-wise 
from the standpoint of both the farmer and consumer. In 
a free economic society such as ours, we must fulfill this 
obligation without resorting to control of output and to 
making agriculture a public monopoly or utility, except in 
short-run emergency situations. To aid in the solution of 
this problem, Dr. Black calls for “detailed extensive input- 
output analysis and economic-unit analysis, and macro- 
economic analysis as well.” He notes that only a small 
percentage of our present agricultural research is along 
these lines. 

In times of depressions, two societal obligations to agri- 
culture cited by Dr. Black are: first, to limit the depression 
itself, as much as possible; and second, to offset the serious 
losses in farm income resulting from the depression in a 
manner parallel to the unemployment security of industrial 


workers and at about the same fractional level of normal 
income, and to provide protection against foreclosures of 
loans during such a period. 

Other obligations pointed out by Dr. Black are the 
development and maintenance of an agriculture that can 
increase its Output within a year or two to meet the in- 
creased demand for food and other farm products that 
arises in time of war, and an aid program to assist agri- 
cultural output readjustment in the immediate postwar 
years. The adjustment measures, he cautions, should only 
be of a very short run nature, and should not prolong 
or delay adjustment. 

Another conference participant, Don Kaldor, coauthor 
with Oscar Heline of the NPA study, A Framework for 
Long-Range Agriculture Policy, examines the role of re- 
source adjustment in solving the problems of structural 
imbalance in the farm industry. As a society, he notes, we 
have been far more successful in stimulating economic 
growth than in meeting the adjustment problems which 
growth inevitably entails. 

Resource allocation on the farms today has not adjusted 
to the developments in technology and the changes in 
input price. Mr. Kaldor estimates that in Iowa, the number 
of farm workers could fall by as much as 30 percent, and 
the amount of capital input could decline by upwards of 
15 percent before total output would be appreciably 
affected. He adds that in most other areas of the country, 
resource combination seems even more out of line. “Re- 
source adjustment provides the only real opportunity for a 
solution in the long run,” he concludes, and the “key to the 
long-run solution is undoubtedly adjustment in labor input.” 

Besides lowering social security retirement ages, Mr. 
Kaldor sees that the greatest opportunity for facilitating a 
long-run labor input adjustment is with the group of 
younger farm boys who are potential farm operators. They 
have not committed themselves to an occupational choice 
and are flexible and more adaptable to a change in occupa- 
tion and way of life. 

T. W. Shultz, Director of Research for the NPA Special 
Project, Technical Cooperation in Latin America, and NPA 
Agriculture Committee Member, was also a participant at 
the conference. Dr. Shultz in his discussion of the omission 
of relevant variables in the consideration of farm policy, 
states that the “Great Change” which U. S. agriculture is 
now passing through cannot be simply attributed to techno- 
logical development. 

New and better techniques of production are not free 
goods, he states, when we consider the U. S. economy in 
its entirety. The rise of competence of human effort enter- 
ing into farming has not been costless; nor did it just 
happen to rise like spontaneous generation. Any agricul- 
tural adjustments which take these developments as given 
will be seriously biased. 
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Dr. Shultz then reviews the important variables that are, 
as a rule, omitted in studying agricultural production which 
result in serious biases. These include the gains and losses 
in wealth from ownership of agricultural property; the 
farm commodity stocks in agricultural production; the 
changes in risks and uncertainty within agriculture; human 
and man-hour effort employed in agriculture; resource 
transfer costs; and the fact that technical improvements are 
not a free good. 

Other topics discussed at the conference include ‘‘Eco- 
nomic Instability and Agricultural Adjustment,’’ ‘Prospects 
for Agriculture in a Growing Economy,” and “Opportuni- 
ties and Limitations in Farm Income-Support Programs.” 
(Problems and Policies of American Agriculture, Yowa 
State University Center, Ames, Iowa: Iowa State University 
Press, 468 pp.) 


Abstracts of Economic Research 


The Joint Council on Economic Education—on the basis 
of suggestions from the many economists with whom they 
have worked over the last ten years—has inaugurated a 
project to develop abstracts of economic research reports 
for distribution to those in the professions wishing to keep 
abreast of new findings in economic research. The Council 
has entered into a cooperating relationship with the Brook- 
ings Institution, the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, the National Industrial Conference Board, the 
National Planning Association, Resources for the Future, 
Inc., and the Twentieth Century Fund, to consolidate the 
conclusions reached in economic research studies. 

These abstracts, prepared by leading economists, are de- 
signed to acquaint all interested parties with the most recent 
findings in economic research. 

The project is being undertaken on an exploratory basis. 
Continuance beyond the first series of ten reports will be 
contingent on the reception these abstracts receive from 
economists and others concerned with economic research. 

Antitrust Policies: American Experiences in Twenty In- 
dustries, by Simon N. Whitney, and abstracted by George 
W. Stocking of Vanderbilt University, is the Council's ini- 
tial report. This book was reviewed in the November 1958 
issue of Looking Ahead. 

Four other abstracts—The Labor Force Under Changing 
Income and Employment, by Clarence A. Long; Pricing in 
Big Business, by Kaplan, Dirlam, and Lanzilloti; Federal 
Bud get and Fiscal Policy, 1789-1958, by Lewis H. Kimmel; 
and Financial Intermediaries in the American Econom) 
Since 1900, by Raymond W. Goldsmith—are under prepa- 
ration and will be available soon. Subscription to the first 
series of ten abstracts is available through the Council for 
$10.00. 
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European Organisations 
CO 


RECENT STUDY, Exropean Organisations, pub- 

lished by the British Political and Economic Planning 
group (P.E.P.) analyzes the various types of international 
organizations which have been at work for several years 
on political, military, economic, and social problems. These 
organizations are the institutional expression of the grow- 
ing interdependence of European countries, in some in- 
stances drawing in the United States and Canada. “In fact, 
they have built up a pattern of cooperation which consti- 
tutes a major development in the conduct of international 
affairs.” 

In tracing the evolution of European organizations, the 
study points out that the traditional government-to-govern- 
ment diplomacy was designed for bilateral policy negotia- 
tion, without involvement with the issues of domestic poli- 
tics. Today, the ultimate objectives of foreign policy go 
beyond the elaborate diplomatic games played in foreign 
offices and embassies. The problems of international rela- 
tions are not only much more complex than they have been 
heretofore, but also they cannot be solved by the old 
techniques. 

The study rightly stresses that there is a “need for multi- 
lateral negotiation on a large variety of problems requiring 
international consultation and action is now so great that 
permanent international machinery is indispensable.’ The 
supra-national agencies which have been established in 
postwar Europe constitute a new conception, differing from 
alliances and other international groupings of greater or 
lesser permanence. 

As a subtitle of this book, one might suggest ‘causes of 
success and failure in international organizations.” Those 
European agencies which met a real economic or military 
need have tended to flourish, while those whose efforts 
were directed primarily toward political unity per se have 
achieved relatively little. The study contains chapters on 
the U.N. Economic Commission for Europe (a casualty of 
cold war politics), the Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation (an outstanding success), the Council 
of Europe (a failure, due to lack of purpose), the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization and the Western European 
Union (moderately successful in military areas but failures 
outside these areas), the European Coal and Steel Com- 
munity (some evidence of both success and failure), the 
European Economic Community (no judgment is made), 
the European Atomic Energy Community (an outstanding 
success in a limited area). 

A lot of information is packed into this book. The 
authors attempt to probe beyond the details of structure 
and function to assess the economic, military, and social 
consequences of each of the agencies listed. 
¢European Organisations, Political and Economic Planning, 
London: 1959, 388 pp., 30s net.) 

Francis G. Masson 
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NPA Publications, 1959 


The following is a list of NPA printed statements and 
reports published between January and November, 1959. 


Business Case Studies Abroad 


TWA’s Services to Ethiopia, Theodore Geiger, April 
1959, 88 pp., $1.00. Eighth in a series of case studies on 
U. S. businesses abroad. How TWA has technically and 
materially assisted the Ethiopian economy through the es- 
tablishment of the Ethiopian Airlines. 


Canadian-American Committee 


Wanted: A Working Environment More Conducive 
to Canadian-American Trade in Natural Gas, A State- 
ment by the Canadian-American Committee, 1959, 16 pp., 
25¢. Proposes four basic principles upon which a treaty 
for transfers of natural gas between two countries should 
be based. 

Towards a Solution of our Wheat Surplus Problems, 
A Statement by the Canadian-American Committee, 1959, 
20 pp., 30¢. Proposals for cooperative Canadian-American 
wheat surplus disposal and improvements in existing dis- 
posal policies and techniques. 

The Growth of Soviet Economic Power and Its Con- 
sequences for Canada and the United States, Franklin A. 
Lindsay, October 1959, 38 pp., $1.00. Examination of 
the probable impact of Soviet economic growth on Cana- 
dian and American trade positions. 

Natural Gas and Canada-United States Relations, John 
Davis, August 1959, 44 pp., $1.00. A detailed report on 
the present supply, potential reserves, and production and 
marketing of natural gas in the United States and Canada. 
Oil and Canada-United States Relations, John Davis, 
June 1959, 48 pp., $1.00. A report on oil problems in 
North America as considered against the general back- 
ground of world oil supplies. Appraises the “Montreal 
market question.” 

Wheat Surpluses and Their Impact on Canada-United 
States Relations, W. E. Hamilton and W. M. Drummond, 
January 1959, 62 pp., $1.00. A report on current U. S. 
and Canadian wheat production and marketing practices 
and their effects. 


The Economics of Competitive 
Coexistence 


Communist Economic Strategy: Soviet Growth and 
Capabilities, Alec Nove, October 1959, 94 pp., $2.25. A 
study of Soviet bloc economic progress and prospects, and 
present and potential trade and aid practices. 

Communist Economic Strategy: The Rise of Mainland 
China, A. Doak Barnett, August 1959, 120 pp., $2.50. A 


study of Mainland China's economic status—present and 
projected—with a detailed treatment of its trade and aid 
programs. 

East and West in India’s Development, Wilfred Malen- 
baum, April 1959, 78 pp., $1.75. An analysis of India’s 
current economic position and projected economic plans, 
with a discussion of types, amounts, and impact of aid 
received, 

Japan, China, and the West. H. Michael Sapir, March 
1959, 90 pp., $2.00. A study of Japanese foreign economic 
policy in relation to the contest of competitive coexistence 
between the Soviet bloc and the free world. 

Communist Economic Strategy: The Role of East- 
Central Europe, Jan Wszelaki, January 1959, 144 pp., 
$3.00. A study of how the economies of the East-Cer-tral 
European satellites are being integrated into the Soviet eco- 
nomic sphere, and their use in the Soviet trade-and-aid 
offensive. 


Planning Pamphlets 


Long-Range Projections for Economic Growth: the 
American Economy in 1970, A Staff Report, October 
1959, 104 pp., $2.00. This study carries forward to 1970 
the estimates contained in The American Economy in 
1960, and discusses uses of and methods for long-range 
projections. 

Automation: Its Impact on Business and Labor, John 
Diebold, May 1959, 74 pp., $1.00. A pilot study on the 
social and economic consequences of automation. 


Special Reports 


Collective Bargaining and Economic Progress, An ad- 
dress by Clinton S. Golden to the 25th Anniversary Joint 
Meeting, October 23, 1959, 12 pp., 25¢. A three-step 
proposal for price and wage level determination in line 
with broad economic and public interests. 

Myths About Farming, A Statement by NPA’s Agricul- 
ture Committee, July 1959, 20 pp., 30¢. An exploration 
of twelve currently-held “myths” about farming, supplying 
facts to aid in intelligent decisions on national farm 
policies. 

The Strategic Lessons of West Berlin, A Statement by 
NPA's International Committee, April 28, 1959, 16 pp., 
20¢. A statement stressing the need to build up strength 
in conventional and nonatomic weapons to supply an alter- 
native to capitulation or nuclear warfare. 


Chairman's Reports 


Crucial Issues in World Perspective, 1959, An address 
by H. Christian Sonne to the 25th Anniversary Joint Meet- 
ing, October 23, 1959, 16 pp., 25¢. A statement of the 
need for more adequate long-term planning in various sec- 
tors of the economy. 
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Coutnined from page 4 
managerial and technological advances, raise ‘output per 
manhour, and reduce featherbedding. 
¢ Promoting the adaptation of technology. The sustained 
“R and D” effort for defense has created a large reservoir 
of technological knowledge and experience, most of which 
is relevant also for peacetime production. Methods for en- 
hancing this process of adaption should be explored. 
¢ Government “overhead” services. There are govern- 
ment services in the fields of education and training, re- 
search, transportation, resource development, and so on, 
which give essential support to economic growth. The ade- 
quacy of these programs should be examined. 
¢ Tax revisions. The controversy as to whether the pres- 
ent structure (besides the unavoidably high level of taxes) 
includes features which impede economic growth is cur- 
rently receiving study. 

The list of issues is far from complete. Nevertheless, 
it may serve as an illustration of the kind of problems 


looking 
ahead 


which may require solution to achieve a satisfactory rate 
of growth. It is our conviction that we have in the United 
States the productive resources to meet all reasonable de- 
fense and nondefense, national and international require- 
ments. To meet the challenge, these obstacles which stand 
in the way of effective use of these resources must be 
removed. 
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